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AUTHOR'S NOTE. 


This little book contains almost all the 
‘Neeti Slokas’ or moral sayings culled out from 
Srimad Valmiki Ramayana, with an English 
rendering of the same. I need hardly say that 
even one with the Gandhian command of English 
language cannot render a happy translation of 
the Sanskrit verses into English and sometimes a 
close literal translation, even if it were possible, 
looks rather uncouth. My present endeavour 
therefore, is mainly to convey in English the idea 
of the original Sanskrit verses, giving a true . 
_ translation wherever possible and necessary. Like 
lustrous pearls gathered from the deep ocean 
these invaluable pearls of Valmiki are collected 
from out of the unfathomable depths of the vast 
- ocean of Ramayana and hence the book is styled 
as ‘Ramayana Muktavali’. Though this little 
book may be welcomed by all the English-Sanskrit 
knowing lovers of Ramayana, it is mainly intend- 
ed for students whom I request to get the verses 
_ by heart with great advantage to them not only 
_ during their scholastic career but also in their 
everyday life thereafter. 


_ CHITTOOR, | T. SRINIVASA RAGHAVACHARYA, 
= 5—3—40, Author. 
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Respectfully dedicated 
to 


SAGE VALMIKI 


who, more than the divine hero and heroine 


of his immortal work, is a source of perennial 


inspiration tome and to whose silent blessings 
I entirely owe my feeble knowledge of Srimad 


Ramayana. 


FORE WORD 
ATiMaT INR ial 
RAMAYANA MUKTAVALI. 
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It is a happy idea of Sri T. Srinivasa Raghava- 
charya to offer to students and lovers of Sanskrit 
an anthology of didactic verses collected from that 
vast storehouse of beauty and wisdom, Valm‘ki 
Kamayana. The selection has been made with 
discrimination and the little book abundantly 
repays perusal. The English translation, which 
is quite a successful attempt at reconciling con- 
formity to the original with the demands of 
English idiom, will make these veritable ‘pearls’ 
of wisdom available to a wider circle of readers. 


I heartily commend the compiler’s suggestion 
that students for whom this book is mainly intended 
should memorise these verses which will serve to 
guide them through many of life’s perplexities. 


“KRISHNA VIHAR” 
Mylapore M. Patanjali Sastri. 
28th Septmber 1940. 
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man in this workaday world to make a complete 
and useful study of our ancient classics like the 
i | Ramayana, in the original. But they contain invalu- 
s. able lessons for all who cherish Indian ideals. The 
-) book under notice is an omnium gatherum of 
quotations, especially moral sayings, from Valmiki 
Ramayana in Devanagari, the English. translation 
of the slokas being given at the end. Though 
mainly intended by the author to be memorised by 


students, the slokas may well be regarded by all as 
a guide to our daily conduct. 
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RAMAYANA MUKTHAVALI. 
ENGLISH TRANSLATION | 


BY 


T. SRINIVASA RAGHAVACHARYA. 


1 Forbearance is an ornament to men and 
woman alike. Forbearance is charity, For- 
bearance is virtue, Forbearance 1s sacri- 
fice, Forbearance is fame, Forbearance is 
righteousness; in fact the entire world rests 
on forbearance. 

2 it behoves those who are responsible for the 
protection of the subjects under their care to 
do all that are needed cruel or not, sinful 
or blameworthy. ‘This is the Law eternal for 
those who had taken the reigns of the Govern- 
ment. 

3 The Rakshasas become uncontrollable when 
twilight sets in. 

4 Youth is ever transcient, the more so among 
human beings, 

5 Fie on the prowess of the Khshatriyas. The 
Brahmic might is the real power. 
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4 
carrying out his resolve and thereby com- 
mands his son to do a certain act, be he 
actuated by anger, joy or passion, who will 
transgress his words other than the wicked ? 
Weal and Woe, Fear and Anger, Profit and 
Loss, Existence and Non-existence and many 
other things in the world for which no cause 
can be attributed are but only the decrees of 
Providence 
Even the mighty sages of lofty penance have 
to yield to the dictates of Fate.and are decoyed 
from their life of austerity by words of Se 
and anger. 
Regal splendour and Forest Life are both 
alike. But if properly understood the latter 
should be preferred to the former. 

It is only the coward and unchivalrous that 
quietly submit to Fate! The chivalrous and 
the self-confident do not depend on Fate. 
One who is capable of conquering Fate by his 
manliness, won’t regret, if his actions are 
thwarted by Fate, 

For a (true) wife, the husband is both God 
and .lord alike. 

Though a woman may attain a very high posi- 
tion by the observance of fasts and ceremonies, 
she has only to tread the path of sinners, if 
she is not devoted to her husband. __ 
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A wife devoted to the service of her lord 


attains the lofty heavenly abode even though © 


she does not adore the Gods and is divided of 
other qualities. 

A true wife should ever be desirous of serving 
her husband in all that is condudive to his 
good and happiness. This is the law Eternal ex- 
pounded by the Vedas and the Codes of morals. 
The ways of Providence in the world are 
always inscrutable. 

Men of power and self-will, will not brook the 
praise of others. 

Those who serve their kings by their industry 
and good conduct win their smiles and favours; 
while others become the target of their frowns 
and anger. 

The kings discard even their own kith and 
kin if the latter act against, their interests, 
and favour only those that are loyal and 
dexterous even though they belong to the 
common folk. 

Father, Mother, Brother, son and daughter- 
in-law alike individually attain the fruits of 
their karma good or bad. 

It is the wife alone that partakes of the fruits 
of the husband’s karma. 

Neither the father nor the son, nor her own 
self nor the mother nor the friends is the final 
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resort of a woman. The husband is her only 
resort both in this world and the world be- 
yond. 

Fear emanates from objects of terror. 


A woman who is separated from her husband 


cannet sustain her life, 

The brahmin sages have stated that the Divine 
Vedas proclaim that she who in this world, 
is given in marriage to one, by her father and 


elders with the sprinkling of the holy water in 
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accordance with their religious custom, is his 
wedded wife even in the world beyond. 
Heaven, wealth, agricultural products, know- 
ledge, progeny and happiness are ail obtained 
by mere service to preceptors and there is 
nothing that cannot be derived from it. 
Harmlessness, mercy, culture, good conduct, 
control of senses and control of mind, these 
are the ornaments bedecking the person 
of Rama who is the foremost among all 
persons. . 

Rama who is the very essence of virtue, is 
the resplendant root of the tree of all created 
humanity whereof all other human beings 
are but flowers and fruits, leaves .and 
branches. 

The unfathomable ocean, the Lord of all the 
rivers, is never agitated. 
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It is nobier for a woman to carve to the taste 
of her husband than carving to the tastes of 
a crore of her children. 

One who fells a (fruit bearing) mango tree by 
an axe and plant a margosa in its place can- 
not reap a tasty fruit even though he might 
water it with milk. | 

It is a well-said proverb in the world that 
honey cannot be extracted from margosa. 
Men possess the traits of their father, and 
women those of their mother. 

If one is attached to the rope after giving up 
a mighty elephant, of what avail is it to him 
alter the loss of the elephant. 

The wife is the soul of all those who lead a 
wedded life. 

However much a loving husband may satisfy 
the wants of an untrue wife, he is discarded 
by her in his times of distress. 

It is the characteristic of the womenfolk to 
enjoy in times of prosperity (of their husband) 
but abuse and even discard him at the slightest 
advent of adversity. 

It is also the characteristic of faithless women 
fo lead a false life, do acts unworthy of them, 
possess a heart ever unfathomable, be inclined 
to do sinful acts and in a moment cease to be 
affectionate, 
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A woman’s affections cannot be won over by 
nobility of birth, or the help rendered or edu- 
cation or gifts or even the sacred marriage tie, 
because by nature they are not constant. — 
For those high-souled women who are truthful, 
cultured and patient and have a clean conduct 
there is none more sacred than their husband. 
A veena (a musical instrument) without 
strings and a chariot without wheels are on a 
par with a woman without a husband who 
derives no enjoyment even though she might 
have a hundred sons. | 

Father, mother, and son all contribute to the 
happiness of a woman only to a limited extent. 


Which woman will not worship her husband ~ 


who unlimitedly contributes to her joy and 
welfare. 

He who seeks after sextial happiness devoid of 
virtue and material prosperity sinks into the 
mire like King Dasaratha.. 

For a woman, the husband is her first resort, 
the son is the second and the relations are the 
third but there is no fourth for her in this world. 
For those women who lead a life of virtue the 
husband with or without character is their 
visible Ged. 

Affliction destroys a man’s courage, Affliction 
destroys his learning, Affliction destroys all] 
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that is good in him, in fact there is no greater 
enemy to him than Affliction. 

It is possible to endure a physical blow from 
the hands of an enemy but it is difficult to 
bear the pangs of grief however slight they 
may be. 

Even ascetics well-versed in the laws of virtue, 
cultured and proficient in the Dharma Sastras 
to the highest degree fall a prey to grief. 
and lose their mental equilibrium. 

A man reaps the fruits of his own actions good 
or bad exactly in the same way in which he 
had done them. 

He who does not foresee, even at the com- 
mencement of an action, whether or not it 
will bear good fruit, or whether his endeavours 


will be wholly fruitless must be classed only 
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as an urchin. 

He who attracted by the deceptive appearance 
of a Palasa flower, destroys a fruit bearing 
mango tree and grows in its stead a Palasa 
plant with the hope of reaping a nice edible 


fruit repents his folly at the time of fruit 


bearing. 

One who does not realise the consequences of 
one’s own action will repent it even as he 
who plants the palasa at the time of fruit 
bearing. | 
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Like rivers without water, jungles without — 
grass, and cows without cowherds a King- 4 


dom is without a King. 

Even those lawless miscreants and atheists 
who are not afraid of punishment from the 
State, lead a good and contented life after they 
are sentenced by a Law Court. | 


As is the Sight to guide the body in the 


daily avocations of life so is the King to 
guide the Kingdom in the path of truth and 
virtue. 

For the citizens the true and vituous King is 
their high birtb, the King is the mother, the 
king is the father and in short the King is 
their very benefactor. 

A son is the most beloved by the mother, 
even more than all her relations, as he is the 
offspring not only of the several limbs of her 
body but also of her heart. 

There is nothing wrong in dissociating 
ourselves with one who had wronged us before, 
A sound ministerial advice given by ex. 
perienced ministers well versed in the laws of 
truth and virtue is the yery foundation which 
the prosperity of Kings rests on. 

No good will come out to a King if he seeks 
advice from thousands of evil advisers, or 
even @ million of them, 
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77 Biven if there be a single minister if only he is 
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versatile, brave, courageous, and discreet he .. 
will bring fame and prosperity to a King big 
or small though he may be. 

He who does not check the. propensities of a 
clever but evil adviser, who takes delight in 
teasing the subordinates, who is selfich though 
valourous is easily crushed in the end. 
Inordinate delay in the distribution of rations 
and disbursement of salary to the military, 
result in their anger and abuse towards their 
master and this will have no mean conse- 
quence. 

Whatever food a man takes, that has to be 
offered to his Gods. 

The Soul is not free to do anything as he likes 
as he is powerless God alone moves him 
hither and thither in al! his actions. 

All the accumulated treasures perish. Every 
climax has an anti-climax. ll affinity 
result in separation and every life must end 
in death. 

All ripe fruits must drop down from the tree. 
Even so a man has to await the inevitable 
hour. 


Even as a well-built house dilapidates, men 


are withered by old age and eventually 
die. 
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A night that had passed will not return; even 
as the waters of the Jamna getting into the 
ocean do not flow back. 

Just as the sun’s rays evaporate all water 
during summer, even so the rolling days and 
nights hasten our end. 

Why do you grieve for others. Grieve for 
thyself as every moment of yours is gradually 
taking away your life. 

Death closely follows a man wherever he goes, 
and wherever he sits and returns with him, 
however long may be the distance travelled by 
him, 

Wrinkles begin to appear come all over the 
body and the hairs turn grey. Man’s mortal 
frame is crumbled by old age. How can he 
avoid if. 


: i 
itn Agana 


At the day dawn man is delighted with his ‘ 


acquisitions and at sun-set he revels in noctur- 
nal pleasures. But he forgets that his life is 
shortened by each sun-rise and sun-set. 
Seasons roll on one by one shortening man’s 
life. Not being aware of this, man welcomes 
with joy the advent of every season. 


92-93 Just as a tidal wave brings together two 


wooden pieces in a vast ocean and another 
wave separates them, even so wife and sons, 
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relatives and wealth live together for a ; 
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short while and get themselves separated 
thereafter. 

94 There is not one who can live according te 
his own plan of life. It does not rest with 
him to ward off the evil day;.why then should 
he bewail the loss of those near and dear 
to him. 

95-96 Asa by-stander on a road coming across 
a batch of travellers would say he will alse 
follow them, even so do we follow the foot 
steps of our fore-fathers. Being so why should 
we grieve for that over which we have neo 
controi. 

97 Like a torrent which cannot flow back, pasé 
life cannot be retraced. One should therefore 
follow the spiritual Dharma with a view te 
attain the final beatitude. 

98 If only one realises that death is only another 
phase of life and that non-existence here is 
another form of existence somewhere, what 
on earth can perturb him and make him 
miserable. 

99 It is a traditional saying that senility comes 
to all when they near their end. 

100 It is not proper for the son to approve of the 
wrong action of the father when that act is 
against the wishes of the people and the eens 
nised canons of convention, 
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101 Of the four ashrams that of the householder 
is the most praised, 

302 Who is related to whom in this world and 
what is there to be obtained by an object here? 
Every creature is born alone and dies alone. 

103 & 104 Just as a traveller bound for another 
place halts on his way at a particular place 
and leaves it the next day, even so a man in 
his journey of life lives in the abode of a father 
or mother for a while and even as the travel- 
ler never thinks of the place where he has 
stayed after he leaves it, a man who separates 
from his parents after their death should 
forget them. 

305 Those who violate established conventions, 

who commit sinful acts will not be respected 
but censured by the world. 

106 A man’s conduct will revealthis lineage, valour 
and purity or otherwise of his thought and 
action. ‘ 

107 & 108 To pretend to be virtuous: when there 
is none, to pretend to be pure when really one * 
is not, to appear as possessing all the good 
qualities that make a righteous man, to pretend 
to be a man of principles, when one does not 
have any and to ring promiscuously with all 
against decrees — all these are to be con- 
demned. 
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As is the King so are his subjects. If the King 
is sensuous his subjects will also be like-wise. | 


Ancient Government was one of truth and ‘* 


mercy. Truth was the principal factor as ~ 
the Universe rests on truth. 
Gods and Sages regard truth as the best _ 
virtue. One given to uttering only truth at 
all times obtains Eternal bliss. 

Just as people are frightened atthe mere sight 
of a cobra, so are they when they see a liar B: 
the best virtue is truth and paradise is also 
rooted in truth. 

God is but Truth; and all virtues follow Truth. 
Eiverything is of truth and there is nothing 
higher than Truth. 

Gifts, sacrifice, penance and Vedas — all depend 
on Truth. Therefore we must ever follow 
Truth, 

He who is truthful rales the world here and 
attains heavenly bliss after his death. He who 
is not truthful, though he may support his 
family here, verily goes to Hell after he dies. 
The Gods and the forefathers do not bestow 
the appropriate fruits for the religious rituals 
done by those who are not truthfnl but 
fickle-minded. 

An untruth emanates from mind, tongue _ 


and body, because the mind thinks of it, 
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‘the tongue utters it and the body translates it 


into action. 

Kingdom, fame and name, and wealth await a 
truthful man and follow him even after he 
quits this world for the other. Therefore 
one must ever be wedded to truth. 

One must live this life exercising control over 
the senses and spend the time by willingly 
doing righteous acts after deligently distin- 
guishing what is right and what is wrong. — 
Agni, Vayu and Soma are now Devas, 
because prior to their becoming so, they did 
righteous acts when they were in this world 
and ag a consequence of their having done so 
now enjoy an enviable status. | 
The Wise say that Truth, Virtue, fortitude, 
kindness, sweet-words Reverence to Gods, 
Brahmins and guests lead to the portals of 
Heaven. 

The Brahmins, realising the truth of these, 
practise them with one heart and therefore confi- 
dently expect to go to Heaven after their death. 
He who pretends to be arthodox but enter- 
tains ideas false and contrary to Shastra is — 
verily, a hypocrite and therefore deserves to 
be condemned. 

A thief, an atheist or a Bauddha, and one who 
believes only in Perception and Materialism, 
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are all heterodox; and such persons are un- 
worthy of association even for a moment. 
The wise attain Paradise and enjoy eternal 
bliss there, the fruition of their many virtuous 
acts in this world. ‘They lived happily here 
and they have happiness even in the next. 
Therefore the sages are’ wedded to Dharma, 
and desire association only with the good; they 
are charitable, do not trust others not above 
censure and are therefore respected and great. 
A woman goes to the worlds of Bliss if only 
she cheerfully serves her lord wherever he . 
may be, living in beautiful cities or suffering 
in the forests, and whatever he may be, a 
sinner or saint. 


8 The husband is the God for a worthy wife be 


he a wreck, or be he sensuous or poor. 
For a woman there is no penance ereater than 
devotion to her husband. 
That king who, taking a sixth share of the 
produce as tribute from his subjects, does not 
protect them as his sons verily commits a 
heinous sin. 
That king who without being indolent takes 
care of his subjects as he would his near and 
dear ones, enjoys a long lease of glorious reign 
and afterwards goes to Brahmaloka where he 
is adored by Brahma. 
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That king who rules his subjects in strict 
conformity with the established Jaws and looks 
after the hermits in the forests, obtain in 
return a fourth of the fruit of their Dharma. 

Three evils emanate from desire; viz :— 
uttering falsehood, adultery and causeless 
enimity, the latter two being greater sins than 
the first. 

Through Dharma, wealth and _ prosperity 
(pleasure) are obtained, Through Dharma 
anything can be obtained. Dharma pervades 
the whole Universe. 

That everlasting happiness can be obtained 
only by the proper observance of prescribed 
rituals and subjecting the body to all sorts of 
trials consequent on such observances and not 
by leading an indolent and easy-going life, 

It is in the nature of women even from the 
beginnings of Creation that they please their 
husbands when the latter are prosperous and 
discard them in their distress. 

It is also in their nature to possess a fickle 
mind as the evanescent lighting, a cruel heart 
as sharp as arrows, and a mind as fleet-footed 
as an eagle or as swift as the wind. 

It is a common belief in the world that men 
take after their mothers and not their fathers 
but Bharata had proved otherwise. 
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A person, though he may be the ruler of the 
three worlds will be short-lived, if he is tyran- 
nical and cruel. 

He who commits asin actuated by greed and 
desire and does not realise it, does not live 
long to enjoy the fruits thereof, even as a came- 
leon seeks its own death by swallowing 
the hailstone. 

The cruel sinners discarded by the world, even 
though they might attain prosperity, do not 
live long enough to enjoy them but perish soon. 
The wicked cannot escape the fruition of his 
sins at the appointed time, even as the 
seasonal flowers blossom only at the appro- 
priate seasons. 

Truly great men of prowess and valour do 
not make a vain boast of their capacity. 

A greedy king addicted to sensual pleasures 
and who acts at his sweet will and pleasure 


_ is shunned by his subjects like cremation fire. 


A king who fails to attend to his duties per- 
sonally hastens his honor and his plans are 
frustrated. 

People will discard that king who does not 
make good and proper use of his envoys, who. 
does not keep up his engagements and who is 
always dependent on somebody, even as ele- 
phants discard miry rivers, 
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Kings with no independent power of judg- 
ment, who do not properly rule their kingdom 
and who are dependent on others ultimately 
recede into oblivion as a chain of mountains 
submerged in the ocean. 

Kings are said to be far-sighted because they 


could easily visualise the distant calamities 
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with the aid of spies. 

If a king is ruthless, stingy, indifferent, proud 
and arrogant, his subjects will not come to’ 
his rescue in his times of distress. 


A king who thinks too much of himself, who 


is evasive, self-conceited and ever irritable 
has to be mortally afraid even of his own kith 
and kin. 

A king, who fails to do things at the proper 
time and is fool-hardy, is deposed in the end 
when he is comparable only to a blade of grass. 
Even dry twigs, cocoanut shell and dusty 
sands are sometimes useful. But a king 
dispossessed of his kingdom cannot be useful 
even to that extent. 

A deposed king though capable, is as useless 
as a cast-off garment or used garland of 
flowers. 

That king alone who is discreet, erudite, self- 
controlled, grateful and who obeys the divine 
law, can rule his kingdom long. 
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That king is verily worshipped by his subjects, 
who though physically asleep is mentally 
awake and does not indiscriminately punish or 
reward them. 3 

Honey-coated words there are ever so many 
people to say. But bitter, though benevolent 
Truth is rarely spoken, much less listened to 
by any. 

Innocent persons, though they may not commit 
any sinful acts, are punished as a consequence 
ol their mere association with evil-doers. Even 
so the fishes in a serpent-pond are destroyed 
by the snake-destroyers along with the snakes. 
There is no sin more heinous than kidnapping 
the wives of others. 

Many virtuous persons perish with their 


families for the sinful acts of others, merely 


because of their association with those sinners, 
Kings are supposed to possess the five qualities 
of the Gods— Agni, Indra, Soma, Yama and 
and Varuna viz., sharpness, prowess, beauty, 
chastisement and cheer. 

A king though given to sinful ways must be 
checked by his good ministers. If they do 
not, they deserve to be chastised. 

Ii a king is prosperous his ministers will obtain 
Dharma, wealth, fame and all other things 
they may desire. 
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If, on the other hand, a king is wicked and 


given to sinful ways, contrary will be the ~ 


result and the subjects will also perish. 
Righteousness and victory depend upon the 
ruler. So in spite of all odds, it is obligatory 
(on the part of the ministers) to see always 
that the king does not swerve from the path 
of virtue. | 

A. king who is tyrannical, rules against the 
wish of his subjects, and who has no control 
over his senses, cannot rule his kingdom 
long. | 

Ministers who by their evil advice persuade 
the king to be tyrannical over his subjects 
perish along with him, even as do the unskilled 
riders perish along with their swift horses 
when riding along an uneven road, _ 

Same as 160. : 

A king who mercilessly punishes his subjects 
and does not care for their welfare is akin to 
a wolf taking care of sheep. 

The unfortunate whose end is near will not 
listen to the good advice of well-meaning 
friends, 

If one intent in achieving an object, does not 
delay in securing the same and luckily accom- 
plishes his desire is classed among the 
talented. 
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It is in the nature of women all over the 


world to be vicious, fickle, and sharp-tongued 


and to sow seeds of dissension among 
friends. ; | 
A sinner does not reap the consequences of 

his sins forthwith. They explode like time- 
bombs, even as a harvest is reaped long after 
the seeds are sown, 

The king is verily a receptacle for righteous- 
ness, desire and wealth. So all actions, virtuous 
or sinful ultimately affect the king. 

Nature cannot be altered. Therefore wicked 
nature cannot be set right by any amount of 
example or precept. Wealth does not long 
reside in the abode of the wicked. 

Men must carry only so much heavy load as 
he can carry and must eat only so much food 
as he will be able to digest. | 

No sane man will do such actions as will not 
bring hirn Dharma name and fame but which 
may simply involve waste of labour and 
energy. 

Even Brahma, the Lord of all the worlds, dare 
not do an unrighteous act and face the 
unpalatable consequences. 

The courageous when they resolve to do a 
work successfully see it through in spite of 
obstacles. 
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180 Persons are not aware of the acts done by 
them in their previous births; they cannot 
see the virtuous or the wicked side of these 
acts; but it is certain that the fruits that are 
now being enjoyed must conform to the acts 
done by them before, 


181 Persons possessing the rare and noble qualities 


of honesty, prowess and helpfullness exist 
among all created beings inclusive of the 
animal kingdom. | 

182 An action which does not yield the expected 
resulf must be done over again to produce the 
desired object. 

183 Nothing will be of use in producing the desired 
result as perseverance; nothing is impossible of 
achievement for him who does not give up 
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or even when he is to lose his life. He will 
always be level-headed. 

185 A man who is pusillanimous gets himself 
drowned in the ocean of sorrow, losing 
his senses as an overladen boat in the 
Sea, 

186 Persons who allow theriselves to be over- 
powered by grief do not thrive; they also lose 
their strength. 
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187 Gold and silver, garments and ornaments are 
- said to be common and indivisible property 

: among the noble and the virtuous. 

188 A friend must at all cost be given a helping 
hand, be he rich or poor, happy or miserable, 
sinful or blameless. 

189 Itis but meet that one murigees his wealth, 
happiness or even his life if need be for the 
sake of a friend. 

190 In times of prosperity or adversity a fiend is 
the sole resort. 

191 He is indeed a murderer of the featus in the 
womb, who kills a drunken man, a lunatic, or 
a man who is sleeping and weaponless. 

192)Chivalrous warriors prefer to give up their 

ghosts to not accepting the enemy’s challenge 
for a duel. 

193 Control over the senses external and internal, 
patience and virtue, manliness and truth, 
valour and punishment of the wrong-doers are 
all the characteristics of a king, 

194 Peace-making, winning over the enemies by 
generosity, patience, virtue, truth, courage 
and valour, and bringing the offenders to book 
are the primary characteristics of a king. 

195 Justice and mercy, reward and punishment, 
are not to be indiscriminately exercised by 
kings at their whims and fancies. 
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these wend their way to hell. 
197 A tale-bearer, miser, one who betrays a trusted 
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Those who slay kings, brahmins and cows, 
dacoits, those delighted in teasing animals, 
atheists, and the younger brothers who marry 
while their elder ones remain bachelors — all 


friend, one who commits adultery with his 
preceptor’s wife, — all these verily go to the | 
worlds of sinners. . 
He is verily a proper king who possesses in 
him truth, statesmanship, reverence to great 
men, prowess and intelligent adjustment to 
time and place. 

For those who do not transgress the righteous 
path — the elder brother, father and the 
preceptor, are all to be considered as fathers. 
Likewise, the younger brother, son, and the 
well-behaved disciple are to be treated as 
sons. 

The laws of Dharma are inconceivable and 
transcend the human power of imagination. 
All-pervading God who dwells in the hearts of 
all, knows what is right and what is wrong. 
Seduction ofa daughter, sister, and a brother's 
wife with criminal intentions is punishable 
only with death. 

Even wrong-doers, if only they are punished 
by the king for their sinful acts, become 
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purified and attain the worlds of bliss on a 
par with the virtuous, 

A thief punished or pardoned by the king 
becomes free from sin but a king who leaves. 
wrong-doers scot-free goes to hell. 

A king who punishes the wrong-doer and he 
who is punished for his sins, both eventually 
obtain bliss and are not censured. 

All created beings reap in the other world the 
fruits of their good and bad actions done 
intentionally or otherwise in this world, un- 
affected by the actions of others. 

Grieve thyself; where is the need to grieve for 
others. Pity thyself; where is the time to 
pity others. Who is to grieve for whom when 
every one possesses the bubble-like body ready 
to burst at any moment. 

Too much familiarity or too much reserved- 
ness with all is bad. Therefore seek the golden 
mean. 

A woman who loses her husband, though she 
may be the mother of many children and 
possess agricultural wealth and riches, is still 
called a widow. 

None can alter the decrees of Fate. 

The All-Powerful is the root cause of every- 
thing in this world. It is He that controls 
the destinies of men and their actions. 
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None is master of himself and he cannot act 
as he pleases. God guides and controls every- 
thing according to its destiny. 

God’s actions are controlled by none but 
Himself. He is unalterable, imperishable and 
cannot be influenced. ie 
God is impartial, He cannot be conquered 
by valour. He has no friends or relations to 
be influenced by. He is the root-cause of all 
and is wholly independent of everybody. 

Our actions controlled by Him are like time- 
bombs and all our virtue, happiness and pros- 
perity blossom at the time appointed by Him. 
A chivalrous man feels grateful for the help 
he gets from others and does them a good 
deed in return; but an ungrateful wretch is 
disdained by all. 

He is the dreg of humanity who fails to render 
a promised help to one who had previously 
done him good and who seeks his help in 
adverse circumstances. 

He is the greatest among men who keeps up 
his promise, be it easy or difficult to fullfil. 
Even vultures disdain the corpses of those who 
while alive, were ungrateful to their friends 
who rendered them valuable and timely help. 
Great men do not exhibit their anger in the 
presence of women. 
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Prosperity, virtue, and happiness are ruined by 


drink. Drink Jeads a man to ingratitude 


and results in the loss of his friends and 
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wealth, 
A man overpowered by lust does not heed 


time and place nor does he think of his own. 


prosperity and virtue. 

That king who possesses good traits, who is — 
born of a respectable family, who is sympathe- — 
tic, who has self-control, who is grateful and 
truthful, is respected all over. 

That king who, deviating from the right path, 
does not fulfil his promise to those that helped 
him is the worst imaginable tyrant. 


5 By uttering a falsehood to secure a horse one 


commits the sin of killing a hundred horses, 
and by uttering a lie to secure a cow one 
commits the sin of killing a thousand cows. 
But by speaking a falsehood before a high- 
souled man, one courts one’s ownruin as wel! 
as of those near and dear to him. 

Of all the inners, he is to be hanged who 
shows ingratitude to his friends who helped 
him in his distress. : 
Expiations there are for certain kinds of sins 
such as the murder of a brahmin, drinking, 
theft, and failure to perform religious rites; 
but there is no redemption for ingratitude. 
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The Almighty has pre-ordained every occurence 
in this world. | 

None will be so apathetic as to refuse a request 
when politely made. 

One should never be disheartened at any 
time. Loss of courage leads to miseries and 
ultimately kills a man even as an angry serpent 
kills a boy. 

A presumptuous ambassador who thinks too 
much of his capacity and intelligence brings 
ruin to his master by mishandling even simple 
affairs, and failing to adopt the course of 
action decided upon by the council of minis- 
ters. 

Matters of whose fruitful results one is sure 
fail to fructify (end in failure), if they are 
entrusted out of time and out of place to a 
tactless ambassador, even as darkness is dis- 
pelled by sunrise. 

Mind is the cause for the diversion of all 
senses leading to good and evil acts. 

Cheer leads to prosperity. Cheer is hapiness. 
All actions done with enthusiasm lead to good 
results, 

Whoever does anything with enthusiasm 
rarely fails to achieve his object. 

For women there is no jewel more valuable 
than their husbands. 
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Wretched indeed is the life of us mortals who 
alternately experience happiness and misery. 
Man experiences pleasure when he is all-happy 


and feels sorry when misery befalls him, 


They are indeed blessed who are beyond the 
grip of weal and woe, because they have con- 
trolled their senses and are ever in the enjoy- 
ment of eternal bliss. 

Tt is too true that creatures die only just at 
their appointed hour not a minute too soon or 
too late. 

However unfortunate and miserable a man 
may be, he is sure to see happy days if only 
he lives his full span of life of a hundered 
years, 

Fate does not discriminate the joyous rich 
and the miserable poor. It drags all alike 
hither and thither as if by a rope. 

Great men when they undertake to do a thing 
never relax but will see it through in spite of 
all odds. 

Peaceful methods of persuasion are of no 
avail in the case of Rakshasas. Those who 
roll in opulence cannot be tempted by bribes, 
The policy of divide and conquer cannot 
succeed in the case of the powerful. The only 
method that may be successfully tried under 


_ such circumstances is to resort to brute-force, 
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He who is entrusted with an errand should do 
it in such a manner that it is not in conflict 
with the previous ones and at the same time 
see that it serves some future purposes 
also. | 
To achieve an object, however trifling it may 
be, one cannot depend on an only method. 
An intelligent man will find out divers ways 
and means of attainment. 

A man who has done both good and bad deeds 
cannot enjoy the fruits therefor simultaneously. 
He will enjoy for his. good deeds and suffer 
for his sins only by turns, | 

They are the blessed who by their wisdom can 
control their anger even as water subdues a 
conflagaration. 

What will not an irate mando? He will 
even murder his own preceptors and shower 
all kinds of abuses on the virtuous. 


One who loses his temper loses his power of 
judgment as well. He is insensible to right 
and wrong. He does not know at that time 
what he is doing or speaking. 

Even as a serpent casts off its old skin by its 
effort, should a man cast off his anger by his 
forbearance. ‘Then alone can he be called a 
man. 
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A servant entrusted by his master with some 


- difficult task is considered to be the best 


among men when he executes not only the 
same but does some thing more unasked which 
would be benificial to his master. 
A servant who, entrusted by his master to do 
a certain act, does it well but does nothing 
more though he is capable of doing is consi- 
dered to be an average man. 
A servant though capable of achieving any- 
thing does not do even his master’s bidding 
is considered to be the worst among mankind. 
One should not feel dejected even if one’s 
desired objett is out of sight or lost. Mental 
affliction dispossesses a man of his courage 
and valour and is the root cause of his ulti- 
mate ruin. 
He is the best among men who commences to 
do an act after mature deliberation with his 
friends and relations and relies on Providence 
for the successful result. 
He who is wholly self-reliant and begins to do 
an ach moving along the right path is a second 
rate man. 
He who recklessly begins to do an act with- 
out any forethought or discrimination of right 
and wrong nor censults anybody in the matter 
is the worst among mankind. 
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The decision unanimously arrived at by the — 
ministers in consonance with the Laws of | 


Dharma is deemed to be the very best. 


The decision unanimously arrived at by the — 


ministers but with great difficulty and alter a 


heated controversy falls under the category of - 


‘Second class’. 

The decision where there is no unanimity of 
opinion among the councillors even after a 
stormy debate and which is not condusive to 
the prosperity of the state is the worst that 
can be imagined. 

When an object cannot be obtained by the 
three lawful means (viz:—Pacification, Gift and 
Alienation) only then resort should -be made 
to physical force. 

Physical forcs succeeds only against the 
callous, those who are too good to offer 
resistance, as well as those stricken with 
misfortune. 

Adultery with the wives of others not only 
shortens one’s life and brings on shame and 
ruin but also leads one to the committal of 
fresh crimes. 

A king who acts with a judicial frame of mind 
is sure of success and never repents afterwards, 
Thoughtless and indiscreet actions not only 
do not succeed in the end but are often fraught 
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with danger even as the sacrificial offerings kept 
_ in polluted vessels. 


tome 
He is indeed fool-bhardy who thoughtlessly 


acts at first and then considers over the pros 
and cons of his actions. 

The fickle-minded however strong they may 
be are easily conquerred by their opponents, 
even as the swans cross the inaccessible 
Krouncha Mountains by making a hole in 
their crevices. 

He who, being in the midst of an impenetrable 
jungle frequented by the wild denizens, does 
not drink the honey easily available at hand 
is to be considered as foolish. 

A minister interested in the welfare of his 
king should well consider over tbe relative 
strength of the king and his adversary and 
having found out by mature deliberation the 
equality, inferiority or superiority of the 
enemy's strength, take stock of his own position 
and advise the king accordingly to uct upon. 
One can live with a sworn enemy or an angry 
venomous cobra but not with one with friendly 
pretensions serving the foe behind the 
screen, 

It is the characteristic of kinsmen all the 
_ worlds over that they ever rejoice at the fall 
of their own kith and kin. 
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It is also the characteristic of kinsmen to 


slander their own leader and advisor, abuse © 


the learned and the righteous-minded and 
humiliate the chivalrous among them. 
Kinsmen are always apparently friendly with 


a cruel and deceptive heart underneath, In — 
- times of trial they shine in their true colours 


and cut each other’s throat. 
Of all the fears, those are the worst that ema- 
nate from the kinsmen. | 


Fortune in the midst of cows, self-control © 


among brahmins, fickleness in women, and 
fear in kinsmen may be seen all over. 
Friendship with the unworthy cannot be deep- 
rooted, even a8 waterdrops do not stick on to 
a water-fed lotus leaf. | 

Friendship with the ungrateful does not last 
a minute even as a drone deserts the flower 
after extracting the honey therefrom. 
Friendship with an unbecoming man will be 
courting one’s own disaster even as an ele- 
phant throwing dust on its own head alter a 
clean bath. 

Friendship with the unrighteous will not bear 
cood fruit, even as a summer thunderbolt does 
not bring on a drop of rain from the heavens. 
Persons nearing their end by the efflux of time 
do not pay heed to the admonitions of friends. 
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Although one is under the grip of the All- 
mighty God, the annihilater of all the created 
beings and is nearing one’s own end, one cannot 
be neglected by others even as we cannot be 
silently watching a burning house. 

Even the strong and the chivalrous and the 
heroes of the battlefields come to grief when 
their stars are in the descendent even as 
causeways of sand (give way to torrents). 
One can count upon the support of friends, 
hill-tribesmen, traditionally loyal military 


forces and even that of the hirelings but one 
should scrupulously avoid the proffered help 


of an enemy. 

One should not be wholly ocd by the advice 
of a single friend, good and intelligent though 
he may be. ‘The advice of other interested 
friends should also be taken into account in 
times of stress. : : 

(In times of war) there are deceitful spies 


‘roaming about under the guise of guileless 


persons, watching for the loops-holes of the 
epemy to enter and cause havoc. This is 
fraught with grave danger. 

The good and bad aspects of a’ resolution 
should be carefully discussed before action 
is taken thereon, If there is a prospect of 
anything good resulting therefrom, action 
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might be taken. ise it should be aban-— 
doned. 
One cannot be entrusted with anything with- 
out previous credentials; but one’s capacity can — 
be understood without giving one an opportu-— 
nity to display one’s talents. (These two are 
inter-dependant and hence impracticable.) 
It is impossible to fathom the depths of other’s | 
hearts. Clever and intelligent questions can 
only elicit clever and intelligent answers but 
not with any approach to truth. : 
. 


A guilty man cannot freely roam about wit 
out fear of detection. 
However much a man may put on airs to 
cover up his bad intention within, his physio-— 
nomy will betray himand he will be easily — 
detected in his true colours. | 
Benevolent advice given by well-wishers is 
taken by the good and their clan; but they are 
suspected by the wicked. This is a general : 
law. ; 
Even at the risk of losing one’s life, an enemy 
who surrenders himself in the midst of others 
for protection, must be be protected at all cost, — 
the more so by one versed in the Sastras, 
whether or not the former can wait for it. . 
Tranquility, patience, cal en 
pleasing conversation — these qualities, nobl =| 
= 
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though they may be, are considered as defects 
by ignoble persons. 

One who extolls oneself, a cheat, a merciless 
man, one who goes to al! and sundry, one 
who shows indiscriminate leniency to all— . 
all these are highly popular among the 
common folk, 

Endurance, pacification and gift. are of no 
avail in dealing with the ungrateful persons. 
In such cases deterrant punishment alone will 
bring about the desired results, 

A king versed in all the administrative lores, 


who can intelligently discriminate the right | 


from the wrong, reigns supreme and effectively 
brings the enemies under his thumb. 

A king should wage war with his enemy only 
when be has a superior military strength; ° 
but if his strength is on a par with that 
of his adversary he should make peace with 
him. 

During Krita-yuga Virtue. conquerred Vice; 
bat when the latter domineers over the former, 
the advent of kali-yuga is clearly manifest. 

A villain commits a heinous crime dragged by 
his fate with the consequence that his whole 
family suffers on that account. 

The truthful and the virtuous are never afraid 
of death. 
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Fate is invincible and there is nothing too 


-heavy for it (to drag). 


An unsightly facial metamorphosis sets in on 
the bodies of those whose souls had departed. 
One who puts the cart before the horse mad- 
dened by his wealth, is indeed short-sighted 
unable to differentiate the right from the 
wrong, 

Any action done out of time and out of place 
brings on adverse results, even as_ sacrificial 
offerings kept in polluted vessels. 

That king is in keeping with the times who 
in consultation with his ministers ciassifies 
his duties under the three heads (viz :— major, 
routine, and minor) and discharges them at 
the appropriate time adopting any or all the 
five methods. 

A King who resolves to do an act in accor- 
dance with the rules and regulations after 
consultation with his ministers and friends is 
considered to be a good administrator. 

A King who seeks Dharma, Artha and Kama 
(Virtue, material wealth and sensual desire) 
either jointly or severally at the time alloted 
for each viz., morning, noon and evening 
is within his limits and will be prosperous, 
But a king who ignores the best of these 
three viz., Virtue, and indulges in the last 
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viz., sexual. happiness, is good for nothing 
and all his learning is a huge waste. 

Liberal gifts, kind words, separation or aloof- 
ness, and exhibition of physical strength are 
the four-fold means to be adopted to achieve 
an object after careful discrimination of time 
and place. . 

A king who, acting on the advice of hig minis- — 
ters, seeks after Dharma, Artha and Kama at 


the specified hours will never be in distress. 


A. king who cares for his own welfare resolves 
to do or not to do a particular act after mature 
deliberation with his councillors lives long in 
happiness along with them. 

Ignorant and uneducated councillors who are 
akin to animals often offer wrong advice even 
in vital matters. They should be avoided. 

A king intent on tha prosperity of the state 
should not listen to the unhealthy advice of , 
ministers not versed in the laws of virtue and 
statecraft, as they would jead him in the mire. 
Impudent fellows who give wrong advice 
under pretext of doing good and thereby bring 
disaster are to be carefully examined and 
shunned from the board of advisors. 

Wicked ministers often intrigue with the 
enemies and bring on positive ruin to their 
masters. 
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Dishonest councillors offering evil advice to 
their masters under the garb of well-inten- 
tioned friends can easily be detected after an 
intelligent conversation with }iim. 


A king who without any forethought listens 
to the advice of an incapa'le and roguish ~ 
minister only gives a loop-hole to his enemies ~ 
even as birds find loop-holes in the Krouncha — 


Hills and get their passage through. 


He who knows the danger ahead and does not “4 


> 
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care to be on his guard brings on disastrous 


consequences and is soon dispossessed of his 
station in hie. 
All actions done here, good or bad, lead to 
heavenly bliss or hellish tortures beyond, though 
it is equally true that similar actions yield the 


same resultant benefit in a different form 


even for the wicked. | 

The actions that result in Dharma and _ pras- 
perity and those that bring Adharma and 
adversity — these four are equally good in 
their own ways, though at times they fail to 
produce separate results due to extraneous 
causes, 

People strive to do actions which will bring 
the desired results here and hereafter. Even 
those who strive after sensous happiness 
attain worthy achievements. 
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Friends and relations flock only to him thaf 
hath wealth and riches and he that commands 
a good bank balance is considered as a gentle 
man and a scholar. 


? $22" A wealthy man is praised as valiant and 
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intelligent and is considered oe possessing 
all the virtues. 


“A wealthy man seeking after Dharma and 


prosperity will succeed at all cost but a poor 
person hunting after prosperity will find it 
difficult to attain. 

Wealth is the root cause of every kind of joy 
and desire, vice and virtue. anger and self. . 


restraint. 


It is possible that a stranger may possess fine 
qualities; whereas a relative may be devoid of © 
them. All the same the latter is phere 
to the former, 

He who deserts his own clan and joins the 
enemy is in the end slain by the latter as 
soon as the latter is triumphant. 

Robbing others of their wealth, seduction of 
Other's wives and distrust of one’s own 
friends, are considered as three great sins 
hastening one’s downfall. 

No purpose will be served by carrying enemity 
even beyond the grave. 
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The decrees of fate cannot be altered by wealth 


or free-will, valour or behest. 

A wrong-doer cannot escape the dire conse- 
quences “of his action. He has to suffer for 
his sins at the approach of the inevitable 
hour. 

He that does good is rewarded and he that 
commits sin is punished. : 
The god of Death never approaches any one 
without assuming some form or other. 

Fie upon all the transient regal splendours. 
Chaste women do not shed their tears in 
vain, 

Great men do not retaliate the wrongs done to 
them as they care more for the maintenance 
of their dignity and character. 

To err is human. 

Neither houses nor garments, neither ramparts 
nor veils, nor the royal paraphernalia can 
protect a woman. Her own chastity is her 
shield of strength. 

Royal women do uot veil their faces (1) at 
the time of their bereavement from those 
near and dear (2) when their state is in 
danger (8) in the battle-fields (4) at the time 
of self-choice of their partners in life (6) during 
the performance of rituals and (6) during 
their marriage. 
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Gold Medals and Souvenirs 


AWARDED TO : 
T. SRINIVASA RAGHAVACHARYA 
FOR 


Ramayana Discourses 


BY THe 

South Indians, NAGPUR ...  17-3-1928 
S.R-B.J. Samaj, CHITTOOR ... 20-12-1928 
Madrassees, NAGPUR men 1929 
Public of CHEYYAR = 1931 
Ramakrishna Samaj, CUDDAPAH we 244-1932 
Brahmana Sabha, CUDDALORE | ... 29-11-1933 
~Y.M.LA,, KURNOOL w. 30-3-1934 
Railway Club, NANDALUR ste 1202-41935 
Lakshmipuram Association, MADRAS ...  14-7-1935 
Town Club, ARKONAM — ws 13-10-1935 

Sri Vedanta Desika Sampradaya 
Sudhaswadini Sabha, TIRUPATI + 20-3-1936 
Vedaparayana Sabha, MYLAPORE ws 31-3-1936 
Public of TIRUTTANI ios 1936 
Public of PUTTUR vee 1937 
Annavasanti Sangam, BANGALORE ws  19-4-1937 
Hindu Mathabimana Sabha. NAGAPATAM 4-3-1938 
Public of DEVAKOTTA -_ 8-4-1938 
Public of TIRUVANNAMALAI .. 3-10-1938 
Public of CHINGLEPUT “is 1939 
Sangeetha Sabha, VELLORE we. 29-3-1939 


Public of MAMBALAM | .. 164-1940 


Sri Kanchi Kamakoti Peetadhipathi Jagathguru 
Sri Sankaracharya Swamigal Mutt, 


KUMBAKONAM. 
No G. C. 907 \ Camp: Tirupathi 
* 1931-32. 29 -3-1932. 
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(By command of His Holiness. ) 


Despatched, C. S. VISVANATHA IvER, 
30th Mar, 1932. Manager. 


“THE HINDU” 174-40. 


The series of lectures on Valmiki Ramayana 
delivered by Mr. T. Srinivasa Raghavacharya of 
Chittoor in the Sri Ramakrishna High School 
Prayer Hall, Thyagarayanagar, Madras, during 
the last 10 days was concluded last night with the 
celebration of Sri Rama Pattabhishekam, under 
the presidency of the Hon. Mr. Justice K.S. Krishna- 
swami lyengar. : 


In the course of these lectures, Mr. Acharya 
gave a full and scientific analysis of the lays of 
Valmiki, dealing with the forest universities of 
of ancient India, the social and political organis- 
ations of the early Aryans, the reign of Paduka 
and the principles of S@ranegatht and Sanatana 
Dharma so ably advocated and lived by Sri 
Rama aud the other great souls that lived with 
Him and under His guidance. The lecturer vividly 
brought out the fact that the Ramayana wasa 
galaxy of characters with a rare combination of 
of idealism and realism. 


Mr. Justice Krishnaswami lyengar said that 
the Ramayana offered guidance for our daily lives 
and expressed appreciation of the lecturer's selfless 
task in its propagation. 

Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri 
spoke in high terms of Mr. Srinivasa Raghava- 
charya’s scholarship and erudition and added that 
every time he heard his discourses, he found the 
latter expounding some new points and imparting 
a touch of freshness to them. 

Mr. Justice Krishnaswami Iyengar presented 
the lecturer with a gold medal, being a gift from 
those who attended his lectures. 
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* THE MADRAS MAIL, ” Dated 12—4—1937. 
| (Bangalore, 1I1—4—1937.) 


An inspiring and erudite discourse on Valmiki 
Ramayana, with copious references and quota- 
tions from Kamba Ramayana, was given by Mr, 
TT. Srinivasa Ragavachariar of Chittoor, at the Sri 
Anna Vasanthi Sangam Hall, Bangalore Canton- 
ment, this evening. The very large gathering of — 
scholars and devotees, among whom was a sprinkl- 
4 ing of ladies, listened with close attention to the 
discourse. 


, This evening’s formed the first of a Series of 
__- ten discourses to be delivered every evening. The 
speaker explained that the Mangala Sloka in 
_ Valmiki Ramayana contained not only the funda- 
 mentals of the seven Kandas but also the enuncia- 
tion of the basic principle of the ultimate union 
_ of the jeevathma and the paramathma as dwelt 
upon in detail in the Mundakopanishad, 

He proved from internal evidence from V almiki 
Ramayana that the difference in age between Sri 
Rama and Sita was only afew months and not 
Several years as is generally believed. 
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““DHARMARAJYA ” Dated 20th July 1935. 


Mr. T. Srinivasa Raghavacharya of Chittoor 
delivered during the months of June and July a 
_ Series of lectures on Valmiki Ramayana under the 
auspices of the lLakshmipuram Association, 
Madras. Pattabhishekam was celebrated on the 
14th instant, Dewan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami 


_ Sastrigal, presiding. The exposition of the subject 


by the lecturer was of a very high order and brought 
out very well the beauty, sentiments, and ideas of the 
__ poem by Valmiki. Mr. Srinivasa Raghavacharya’s 
mastery of the important portions of the great epic is 
remarkable and the power of impressive presentation 
is as remarkable as his memory. He threw additional 
and valuable light on the much-debated episode about 
Vali vadam and Vibhishana Saranagathi. The chair- 
man complimented the lecturer on his excellent 
performance and the public service done by him by 
giving a clear presentation of Ramayana, and on 
behalf of the public presented the lecturer with a 
gold medal with the figure of Lakshmi embossed 


© on it, which was the gift of the Association. 


“THE MADRAS MAIL.” Dated 14—4—1937, 
(Bangalore, 13—4—1937.) ; 


Mr. T. Srinivasa Raghavacharya of Chittoor, 
delivered this evening the third of the series of 
discourses on the Ramayana in the Sri Anna 
Vasanthi Sangam Hall, Bangalore. 


He described, by reference to quotations from 
the works of Valmiki and Kamban, the devotion of 
Lakshmana and Bharatha to Sri Rama. While 
Lakshmana was an example of absolute and 
unalloyed devotion to Sri Rama, even at the sacri- 
fice of those dear and near toSri Rama and himself 
the devotion of Bharatha was of a different kind. 


Mr. Acharya brought out vividly, with apt 
topical references, the principles of Hindu Sana- 
thana Dharma as preached by Sri Rama and the 
Sages who fill the pages of the Ramayana. 


The life of Bharatha, he said, was the progress 
of a human soul stage by stage towards its final 
union with the Divine Soul or Paramathma. 


Mr. Acharya then dwelt on the 18 famous 
verses known as Rama Gita in the Valmiki Rama- 
“yana, and explained how those verses were later 
expounded in greater detail in the 18 chapters of 
the Bhagavad Gita. 


The social and political organisation of ancient 
India as revealed in Valmiki’s verses, the benevo- 
lent autocracy known as Rama Rajyam and the 
principles of government in ancient India were 
also expounded. 


Concluding this evening’s discourse, Mr. 
Acharya said, the Government of Ayodhya with 
Sri Rama’s Padhuka (sandals) as the emblem of 
sovereignty, was the most unique recorded in the 
world’s history. 


SIR S. VARADACHARI. NEW DELHI, 
8--3—1940- 


The Ramayana has for centuries been a source 
of instruction and inspiration, of solace and wis- 
dom to all Hindus. In recent years, the oppor- 
tunities available even to those who are interested. 

in our religion to understand the true significance: 
and inward meaning of several passages in the 
Valmiki Ramayana and of some of the incidents. 
described init have for one reason or another, 
become more and more limited. It is perhaps. 
natural that expositions of the subject by English- 
educated Indians should make a more effective 
appeal to others similarly situated than exposition 
by our Pandits, in the time-honoured way. At any 
rate, they serve to create in the English-educated 
Hindu an interest and appreciation which may 
often prove to be the stepping stone to a fuller and. 
deeper study. 


Mr. T. Srinivasa Raghavacharya has for more 
than a decade been redering a great service by 
delivering discourses on the Ramayana, in all. 
parts of the Presidency. Their quality is sufficiently 
attested to by the fact that they have not merely 
received general public appreciation but also won 
high encomiums from great scholars like the late 
Kapistalam Swami and Sri Jagadguru of the Kama- 
koti Pita and from leaders of our society like 
Messrs, V. V- Srinivasa lyengar and K. 5. Rama- 
swamy Sastri and the late Professors Ramanuja- 
chariar and Sundara Rama lyer. | 


May Sri Ramachandra, in His Grace, bless. 
Mr. Acharya is the humble prayer of. 


S. VARADACHARI.. 


V. V. SRINIVASA AYYANGAR, BaA..B.L., MA DRAS. 


(EX HIGH COURT JUDGE) _ Lath August 1939. 


Snman T. Sreenivasa Raghavacharya whom I had 
known from his boyhood has during the last 
several years blossomed into one of the finest exponents 
of Ramayana. His art may be accurately described 
as the art by which he conveys to the hearer or 
reader his own literary, artistic and critical appreciation of 
that wonderful epic in all the warmth, the keenness 
and the joy of his own intimate appreciation. 


He has thus struck a new path of his own and deve- 
loped, if I may say so, a new criticar art. His is, of 
course, not the ancient method of reading each 
stanza and expounding its meaning. Nor is it the 
art of the Puranist, who sitting in the pial of a 
street house: makes the text only a pretext for 

entertaining the audience with something lively 
and amusing. Nor yet is it the art of the Bhaga- 
vathar who merely tells the story in the stereo- 
typed manner in which the main theme is the 
music and the story or exposition but an accom p- 
animent. In a word, he is himself an artist expounding 
the art and beauty of the Ramayana. 


As even in all arts the law of demand and 
supply operates, 1 can state without hesitation 
that Sriman Srinivasa Raghavacharya’s artis the rare 
art of the scholar and the critical artist for the delectation of 
a cultuted audience. | 


V. V. SRINIVASAN, 


f 


The Hon'ble Mr, Justice 
K. S. KRISHNASWAMI IYENGAR 


Mylapore, Madras, 
Dated 15th July 1939. 


It has not been my good fortune to have had 
many opportunities of listening to Mr. T. Srinivasa 
Raghavacharya’s discourses on Ramayana. But 
the few that I have had, have been enough to 
impress me that Mr. Srinivasa Raghavacharya 


possesses a a rare combination of knowledge and 


Skill in handling his subject, not often met with 
even amongst the professional exponents. His 
method of exposition is specially attractive and 
impressive and makes a strong appeal to modern 
minds. He has a prefounded knowledge of tradi- 
tional interpretations, but what is noteworthy is 
that he is able to bring to bear on hiS discourses a 
freshness of outlook, and an attractiveness of 
manner rarely met with even amongst the profes- 
sional exponents. One wishes that there were. 
many more of his type to interpret our ancient 
culture. 


K.S. KRISHNASWAMI IYENGAR. 


‘K. S. Ramaswami SastrI1, ; CUDDAPAH, ) 
DT, & SESSIONS JUDGE- 9—3—1932. : 


M. R. Ry-, T. Srinivasa Raghavacharya deli- 
_vered a series of lectures a few days ago here 
on the Ramayana. His exposition is characterised 
by an almost uncanny memory, a rare power of 
bringing out the beauty of sentiments and ideas 
in Valmiki’s inspired poesy, and an admirable 
ability to supplement Valmiki’s thoughts by 
Kamban’s equally sublime poetry. His frequent 
flashes of humour and irony increase the effect of 
his delineation of moral and_ spiritual truths’ 
Mr. Acharya is a great Ramabhakta, a master of 
the Ramayana and an able lecturer. We were all 
very much attracted by his learned and lovely 
presentation of the truths and sentiments contained © 
in Valmiki and Kamban. He is yet young and in 
the height/of his powers. I shall be glad to watch 
his career of social and spiritual. service of his 
country and his community. 


K. S. RAMASWAMI SASTRI, 
Dt. & Sessions Judge. 


- PROF, K. RAMANUJACHARIAR, KRISHNA BAVANAM, 
_ (RETD,) OF PACHAIYAPPA’S COLLEGE, Cuddalore, N. 7. oth July 1936 


I have listened with considerable pleasure: 
and profit to Mr. T: Srinivasa Raghavacharya’s. 
q exposition of select topics from the Ramayana. 


i He has a thorough mastery of the grand Epic and is 


' f amiliar with every detail. His discourses have been 
lucid and interesting and always held the audience spell- 
a bounded. Not one of them would leave the hall until the 
j Upanyasam was over. His thorough grasp of the philosophy 
profounded in the great Classic and _ his wonderful 
memory which makes him quote without effort are 


indeed remarkable and praiseworthy. 


K. RAMANUJACH ARI. 


R. S SUBRAHMANYA AYYAR j SIVAGANGA, 
SUB-JUDGE., 15—4-—]939. 


Sri T. Srinivasa Raghavacharya gave a series 


of discourses on Valmiki Ramayana in connection 
with Sri Rama Navami, at Chingleput, in March 
1939 in the Kodanda Ramaswami temple. 


He has a facile and charming method of exposi- 
tion. The presentation of the story with its settings 
is simply facinating. It is not the usual pandit style 
that beats along trodden paths, that refuses to 
take note of the necessity for a change in social 
life with the changing of times, and that falls flat 
upon a discriminating audience. While dealing 
with particular incidents in the story, he is able 
to visualise and present them to the audience with 
a broad outlook, that pictures to us the past, the 
immediate present, and the possible future of the 
Hindu society. For doing this, he draws upon 
immense resources, such as the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the Ramayana of Kambar and the say- 
ings of Sankara and the Alwars. Here and there, 
he punctuates the discourses with bits of humour or 
irony (natural and not artificial), which go to set 
the story in better and finer relief. 


May he live long and continue to render to the 


Hindu society the service which he has taken upon 
himself of social and spiritual regeneration. 


R. S, SUBRAMANY AN, 


by 


_ PROF. K. SUNDARARAMA AIYAR, M. a.. | CUDDAPAH 
iy (OF KUMBAKONAM,) 4-4-2. 


’ In connection with this year’s Sri Rama Na- 
_ yvami celebration by the local Sri Ramakrishna 


_ Samaj, Brahma Sri T. Srinivasa Raghavacharya 


has been giving an exposition of almost all the 
1 chief and significant events in the life of Sri Rama 
_ during the last 10 evenings. I have attended all 
of them with immense pleasure and profit. His 
~ reasoned and eloguent expositions have been fol- 
lowed throughout with undiminished interest by 


all who formed his audience. His knowledge of 


q the great Maharshi’s epic is profound, and his 


~ numerousand ready quotations were relevant to his: 


exposition of all his chosen themes, Finally, his 
_ manner of delivery was effective and clear to a 
j degree rarely to be met with now-a-days and I 
gy am glad to be able to say that I fully believe that 
_ his explanations and exposition must have a 
4 spiritual value for all who care to enter into them 
with a genuine and sympathetic desire to derive 
- practical and immediate benefit to themselves, 


K, SUNDARARAMAN. 


€, N. KUPPUSWAMI AYYAR. NEGAPATAM. 
: B.A, M.L., 4th March 7938, 


DISTRICT & SESSIONS JUDGE. 


I had the delight of attending the series of 


lectures delivered at Nagapatam by Sri Ubha. Ve. 
T. Srinivasa Raghavacharya of Chittoor covering | 
the entire Srimad Ramayana. His lucid style and 
mastery of the language, his clear exposition of the ‘ Thath- 
. warthas’ and the ‘Goodarthas’ of various important passages 
in the text revealed his extraordinary mastery over the 


subject. His delineation of the mighty Epic as an 
exposition of the Great Dharma of ‘Saranagathi” was not 
only interesting but very instructive. The’ large and 


a e e . 
varied audience of men, ladies and boys who 


thronged to hear his lectures and waited till the 
end each day disclosed how popular and lucid his dis- 


courses were- He combines in himself the ancient Pundit - 


and the modern ctitic, and his quotations from other 


great works in support of the ideas dealt with in — 


the Ramayana disclosed his wide learning. It is 
such expositions that appeal to modern India and I am 


glad he is rendering a very useful and necessary — 


service to the community, 


C. N. KUPPUSAMI AY YAR. 
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; DR. M.-KRISHNAMACHARYA, CHINGLEPUT, 


M.A., M.L., PH. 1 > BX M.R.A.S, 


DISTRICT & SESSIONS JUDGE. I—4—-1939. 


~ SRI. T. SRINIVASA RAGHAVACHARYA, 


_~ Dear Sir, 


iat: 


_ It was indeed very kind of you to have spent 


7 a week with us to the deteriment of your profes- 
- sional work, a selfless task for the benefit of a man and 


man’s soul. 


Your exposition of Valmiki Ramayana was 


not a mere narrative of the story such as would sound 
a stale to a modern audience. It was a quick and 
& exquisite resume of the tale, with an outer garb of erudite 
4 commentary—an aesthetic appreciation of situations and senti- 
_ ments, human and divine enhanced in its merit by the 


citation of graceful words of eminent religious 


_ teachers with supreme relevancy in a manner that was 


_ at once impressive aud devotional. 


I wish you will live long and hale, to serve 


q Rama and to make your hearers attain what all 


the ‘Phalasruti’ promises. 


Yours sincerely, 
M. KRISHNAMACHARYA. 


Brahmasri 
T. SRINIVASA RAGHAVACHARYA, AVARGAL, 
OF CHITTOOR. 


owe eee 


We, the Public of Negapatam, pay our tribute 
of praise and admiration to your beautiful and 
inimitable exposition of the Great Epic Ramayanam. 


You have, Sir, in so short a period, indelibly 
impressed on us the essential truths by your compre- 
hensive and masterly survey of the subject, and your 


wide study of Sanskrit, Tamil and English has 


easily earned for you the name of Thribashe 
Praveena. 


In token of our humble appreciation of your 
fine interpretation of Ramayanam, we beg to 
present this address on the Pattabhisekam day. 


N = et 


43-1958, THE PUBLIC OF NEGAPATAM. 
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FOR SALE 


_RAMAYAN A RATNA MALIKA 


Sore chapters on Valmiki eet: 


with a foreward by His Holiness 
Sri Ramanuja Paduka Seveka Yati 
Swamigal of All India Ramayana 
fame (Sanskrit & Tamil—Thick Pad 
. board bound) 


2. RAMAYANA MUKTAVALI 


, (Valuable quotations from ‘Valmiki 
Ramayana in Devanagari with English 
Translation card-board bound) 


RAMAYANA SARAVALI 


A short analysis of Valmiki Ramayana 
with a foreword by The Hon’ ble 
Justice Sir. S. Varadachariar (Prigted 
on Superior Antique paper, thick 
card-board bound, Devanagari & 
Tamil) 


(Postage Extra.) 
Apply to: 


T. SRINIVASA RAGHAVACHARYA, 


Brahmin Street, 


Rs. 


CHITTOOR. (M.S.M.) 


Hindi Prachar Press, ‘T’nagar, Madras. 


